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Foreign Exchange 
VII - THE DOLLAR PROBLEM 


PROBABLY NO SINGLE ECONOMIC TOPIC has been so 
widely discussed and analysed, or had such a determ- 
ining influence on economic policies in the post-war 
years, as has the dollar problem of the European and 
sterling area countries. The importance of this 
problem lies chiefly in the fact that many countries 
are unable to procure essential goods and services 
without relying on extraordinary measures, such as 
loans, grants and trade restrictions. This directly 
affects their living standards and has far-reaching 
social and political consequences. 

Import and exchange restrictions which discrimin- 
ate against goods and services obtained from dollar 
sources are familiar features of the post-war overseas 
trade of most of the non-dollar countries. Not so 
obvious are the causes, which are rather more com- 
plex. The difficulties experienced by many countries 
in financing and regulating their dollar trade cannot 
be ascribed to any one factor, although the recent war 
was undoubtedly one of the major causes of the later 
difficulties. 

The seeds of the post-war dollar problem were sown 
long before the war, however. Before 1939 disequi- 
librium existed in the trade between what are now 
termed “hard” (e.g., the U.S. dollar) and “soft” (e.g., 
sterling) currency areas in that the dollar area, and 
the United States in particular, had a favourable bal- 
ance in trade with the rest of the world. That is to 
say, the United States sold overseas a greater value of 
goods and services than it bought. (For example, in 
the nine year period 1930-39, the United States had 
an average favourable balance on current account of 
$231 million annually). But the resultant disequili- 
brium or gap in the current (i.e., non-capital) balance 
of payments of the rest of the world with the United 
States was financed without resorting to trade restric- 
tions and exchange control. Gold was transferred to 
the United States while capital, mostly on private 
account, flowed out and these transactions compen- 
sated for the gap in the current balance of payments. 
In the period 1919-1939 inclusive the United States 
had an excess of exports over imports of $19 billion 
which was largely balanced by a net “invisible” deficit 
$4.8 billion, a capital outflow of $2 billion, and gold 
receipts of $10.8 billion. 


Causes of Dollar Problem 

There were three main causes of the United States 
favourable pre-war balance. They may be regarded 
as the long-term causes of the dollar problem. Briefly 
they are:— 

1. The fact that the United States had become in- 
creasingly self-sufficient in resources. For ex- 
ample, the ratio of imports to national income 
declined from more than 5 per cent in 1909-1929 
to little more than 3 per cent in 1939. In 
1949 imports from countries belonging to the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-opera- 
tion represented only —— cent of the United 
States gross national product. 

The tremendous increases that have taken place 
in the productivity of the United States com- 
pared with European countries. This has been 


a long-term tendency, and has not only lessened 
the need of the former country for imports, but 
has stimulated the demand for United States 
products. 
The instability of the United States economy. 
This is a factor of considerable importance in 
relation to such commodities as rubber, wool, 
tin, jute, cocoa, diamonds, tea, mica and man- 
ganese, which are major dollar-earners for the 
non-dollar countries. Sales of these commod- 
ities fluctuate according to business activity in 
the United States. A small “recession” in the 
United States causes a more than proportionate 
reduction in the demand for imports, which, 
while they do not bulk largely in the United 
States national income, account for a significant 
portion of the dollar earnings and national in- 
comes of non-dollar countries. For example, be- 
tween the fourth quarter of 1948 and the third 
quarter of 1949 a fall of 5 per cent in the United 
States national product and of 10 per cent in 
manufacturing caused a 30 per cent fall in im- 
ports, thereby accentuating the difficulties of 
non-dollar countries in their attempts to achieve 
a balance in their dollar trade. 
The failure of private investment abroad by the 
United States to recover fully from the adverse 
effects of the great depression of the early 1930's. 
For the above reasons the dollar problem had been 
developing over many years, but it did not become 
either apparent or critical until the outbreak of war 
in 1939. Belligerent countries, especially the United 
Kingdom, were faced with not only a tremendous 
demand for American goods that required cash pay- 
ments, but also with a loss of dollar earnings from 
exports and “invisible” transactions such as shipping, 
insurance and travel. While reserves and earnings of 
gold and dollars were declining, the demand for dollar 
goods was increasing at an unprecedented rate. The 
position of the United Kingdom was made more acute 
through the wide use of sterling, and various measures 
had to be immediately adopted to ensure that every 
available dollar was used to pay for urgently needed 
goods. 
War-time Measures 
Although the adoption of exchange control and the 
suspension of sterling convertibility (see articles in 
July and August issues of the “Bulletin”) assisted the 
United Kingdom in the problem of financing an in- 
creased flow of dollar imports, these measures were 
not sufficient by themselves to prevent a serious de- 
cline in the sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves. 
The position was aggravated in the early war years by 
the need to purchase on a “cash and carry” basis, and 
the inability of the United States to offer any financial 
assistance in the form of loans to belligerent countries 
because of the operation of the Johnson Act. Accord- 
ingly special measures were adopted, of which the first 
was the compulsory acquisition of private dollar bal- 
ances and the sale of certain investments in America 
for dollars. It has been estimated that marketable 
United States securities to the value of $334 million 
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were sold in the United States between 31st August, 
1939, and 3lst December, 1940. Such disposal of 
United States investments owned in the United King- 
dom was a factor contributing to the United King- 
dom’s later dollar difficulties as not only the asset but 
also the income therefrom was permanently lost. 

The second special war-measure, Lend-Lease, which 
became effective on 11th March, 1941, virtually ended 
the United Kingdom’s and sterling area’s dollar diffi- 
culties as it enabled essential supplies to be procured 
without regard to the effect on dollar reserves. Lend- 
Lease was a palliative and not a cure, however, and its 
cessation in 1945 added substantially to the dollar 
problem of the sterling area. 

The third special measure was put into operation 
to assist the United Kingdom in her efforts to over- 
come war-time losses, restore sterling convertibility 
and achieve balance in transactions with the dollar 
area. This was the United States dollar loan agree- 
ment (December, 1945) under which $3,750 million 
were advanced to the United Kingdom under com- 
paratively liberal terms. In addition Canada made a 
loan of $1,250 million and further loans were made 
by the United States Export-Import Bank. 

Immediate Post-war Position 

At the end of the war not only the United Kingdom 
and sterling area countries, but also all European 
countries (except Switzerland) were faced with an 
acute dollar problem. The physical destruction of 
much of their industrial capacity, the loss of pre-war 
markets, the exhaustion of overseas monetary reserves 
and the internal monetary inflation intensified the 
basic causes of their dollar problems, and while the 
need for imports was higher than ever before the 
ability to pay for them was much diminished. 

The ill-fated attempt to restore sterling converti- 
bility in 1947 amply demonstrated the acute form of 
the general dollar problem and the inadequacy of the 
measures so far taken to overcome it. In addition 
to loans and UNRRA aid these measures took the 
positive form of drives to increase dollar exports and 
the negative form of severe restrictions on imports 
and other dollar expenditure. At the same time 
action was taken in the United Kingdom to facilitate 
international trade by extending as far as was prac- 
ticable the use of sterling as an international currency, 
and by voluntary agreement among sterling area coun- 
tries to restrict dollar expenditure in order to build 
up the sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves. 
Marshall Aid 

Probably the most effective action taken since the 
war and prior to the currency devaluations in 1949, 
was the European Recovery Programme (Marshall 
Aid) through which loans and grants were made by 
the United States to European countries on condition 
that the recipients co-operated to assist one another. 
The main purposes of Marshall Aid were:— 

(a) To stave off complete collapse in Europe and 

make good the dislocation of war; 

(b) To restore balance in world trade and thus 
make possible a return to convertible cur- 
rencies and multilateral trading; 

(c) To promote the political and economic “inte- 
gration” of Europe. 

In the achievement of these objectives Marshall Aid 

has been largely successful, as evidenced by the pro- 
gressive liberalisation of inter-European trade, the re- 
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duction in dollar deficits, the establishment of the 
European Payments Union, and the Schuman Plan. 

Nevertheless it is a short-term programme and while 
it has assisted in overcoming the basic causes of the 
dollar problem other measures were found necessary 
when the dollar position of Europe and the sterling 
area, particularly the latter, deteriorated during 
1947-49. By far the most important of these was the 
devaluation of sterling in September, 1949, which in- 
iuiated the most widespread series of currency devalua- 
tions since 1931. 

Devaluation 

The principal benefit which the sterling area and 
other countries hoped to derive from the 1949 devalu- 
ation was an increase in the earnings of dollar cur- 
rencies from the sale of exports and from other 
sources. When the convertibility experiment failed 
the United Kingdom's gold and dollar reserves had 
declined and the downward trend continued during 
1947 and 1948. In 1949 the decline was accelerated 
largely as a result of a reduction in dollar earnings 
due to a slight recession in United States business. 
The following figures illustrate the progressive decline 
in the United Kingdom’s gold and dollar reserves: 
From $2,476m. at 31st December, 1945, they declined 
to $2,079m. at 3lst December, 1947, to $1,856m. at 
31st December, 1948, $1,651m. at 30th June, 1949, and 
to $1,340m. at 17th September, 1949. 

When it became known that difficulties were arising 
in regard to the monetary reserves of the sterling area 
and that a devaluation was probable, the actions of 
foreign importers of sterling area goods in delaying 
their orders and payments, and of sterling area im- 
porters in trying to expedite their payment added to 
the strain and made a devaluation almost inevitable. 
In September, 1949, sterling was devalued 30.5 per 
cent in terms of the U.S. dollar, i.e., from £1 = $4.03 
to £1 = $2.80, and most of the other non-dollar coun- 
tries followed suit though not all to the same extent. 
Improvement in Reserves 

In July, 1949, before the sterling-dollar exchange 
rate was altered, the Finance Ministers of all Com- 
monwealth members of the sterling area (except 
South Africa which does not participate in the “dollar 
pool”) agreed to limit dollar import expenditure to 
75 per cent of the 1948 level. This voluntary limit- 
ation of dollar expenditure, devaluation, the promo- 
tion of dollar exports and an up-turn in United States 
business activity, led to remarkable improvement in 
the dollar position of the sterling area as a whole, and 
in the position of individual members. 

From the low level of $1,340m. at 17th September, 
1949, the gold and dollar reserves steadily improved 
each quarter and at the end of 1950 amounted to 
$3,300m. In the first quarter of 1951 they further 
increased by $458m. and in the second quarter by 
$109m. (Full details of the sterling area’s gold and 
dollar reserves are published regularly in the 
“Bulletin” and a table presented in April, 1951, sets 
out the quarterly figures from 1946 to March, 1951.) 

The improvement in the reserves resulted in agree- 
ment to suspend Marshall Aid to the United Kingdom 
as from Ist January, 1951. 

Changes in 1951 and Prospects 

In the second quarter of 1951 the sterling area’s 
gold and dollar reserves rose, as already mentioned, 
by only $109m. compared with $458m. in the first 
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quarter. This change was attributable to three causes, 
namely: 
(a) the increase in dollar import expenditure due 
to re-armament and stock-piling programmes; 
(b) a reduction of net receipts of gold and dollars 
from non-dollar countries, largely through the 
United Kingdom’s position in the European 
Payments Union; and 
(c) a decline in the dollar earnings from exports of 
the rest of the sterling area. 


The effect of the current re-armament programmes 
on the dollar position of the sterling area and Euro- 
pean countries cannot yet be assessed. Increases in 
the price of commodities imported by the dollar area 
may compensate for the increased demand for and 


cost of dollar goods; but the need for restraint in the 
expenditure of dollars is still evident. 

The dollar problem cannot be regarded as solved 
until there is a balance of transactions between the 
sterling and dollar areas without any restrictions be- 
ing necessary to achieve that end. At present, our 
gold and dollar reserves are too low, the demand for 
dollars too much in excess of supply, and the basic 
causes of the dollar problem too far from solution. 
Those basic causes can only be overcome by increases 
in the productivity of the rest of the world, an in- 
creased flow of private investment from the United 
States, and increased exports to, and less reliance up- 
on, the United States. Hence continued efforts must 
be made for an indefinite period before the dollar 
problem is solved. 





Economic Conditions in Australia 


IT 1S OFTEN ASSUMED THAT, apart from its size, Aus- 
tralia is a country very similar to New Zealand, 
especially in respect of its economic system. This 
assumption is largely true, but there are also some 
significant differences and it is of interest to compare 
economic conditions in the two countries at the pre- 
sent time. 

Australia possesses considerable resources in the 
form of unused or only partly used land and of min- 
eral deposits. The technical efficiency applied to the 
use of these resources has been highly developed, but 
there remains much scope for further land utilisation, 
exploitation of mineral deposits and establishment of 
new industries. It is to be expected therefore that in 
the present world situation of high incomes and 
sellers’ markets there should be a high level of econo- 
mic activity in Australia and heavy demands on the 
available resources of land, labour, and materials. 
These demands are threefold—to maintain a high and 
rising standard of living, to hasten the economic 
development of the country, and to provide for an in- 
creasing defence programme. In these circumstances 
the total demand for goods and services is sufficient 
to ensure full employment of labour, a high level of 
production and perhaps a gradual upward movement 
in prices. Australia could be said to be experiencing 
an investment boom sufficient in itself to bring about 
a certain degree of inflation. The proportion of the 
national income being devoted to capital formation 
(about 25 per cent) is high by any standards. 

In addition, however, Australia has been experienc- 
ing an export boom due to the high prices of all major 
exports, including especially wheat, metals, hides and 
(until recently) wool. The value of exports from Aus- 
tralia has increased from £122.5 million in 1938-39 
(June year) to £613.5 million in 1949-50 and £981.3 
million in 1950-51. The large flow of incomes which 
has been generated in this way has been supplemented 
by an inflow o{ capital which reached abnormal pro- 
portions over the last three years, partly because of the 
favourable opportunities offering in Australia for the 
investment of funds, and partly on account of specula- 
tion regarding the possibility of the Australian pound 
being revalued—on which subject a good deal of pub- 
licity appeared from time to time in the Australian 
press and elsewhere. Import expenditures have also 


been rising (from £113.2 million in 1938-39 to £536.2 
million in 1949-50 and £744.4 million in 1950-51), but 
there was still a surplus in visible trade last year of 
£239 million. The foreign assets of the Common- 
wealth Bank (gross holdings of gold, foreign exchange 
and foreign investments) have risen accordingly to 
new record levels reaching £806 million at the end of 
June last. 

The prices of goods and services have inevitably 
risen under buying pressure from inflated money in- 
comes and also as the result of higher costs of produc- 
tion, including especially the cost of imported goods. 
There have been the familiar symptoms of inflation— 
price increases, labour shortages, scarcities of goods, 
bottle-necks in production, high labour turnover, 
rising profits, and increases in national income and 
Government revenue. The rise in the cost of living 
and the consequential increases in the basic wage 
rates (which in Australia are automatically linked to 
a cost of living index number) have been so marked 
and so frequent that the situation has caused some 
concern. The basic wage in New South Wales, which 
in August, 1950, was £7 2s. Od. per week, reached £9 
13s. Od. in August, 1951, having risen five times within 
a year. 

The economic problems facing Australia at the pre- 
sent time appear to be basically the same as those fac- 
ing New Zealand though they are probably less acute 
here. Some of the main points of difference are these: 


1. In Australia wool plays a much more predomin- 
ant part in relation to exports and to the whole 
economy than it does in New Zealand. In 1950- 
51 wool represented two-thirds of the total value 
of Australian exports compared with about one- 
half in New Zealand. The wide fluctuations 
which occur in wool prices are more disturbing 
to Australia than to New Zealand. Wheat also 
is an important export commodity, its price be- 
ing more than four times the pre-war level. 


The large scale immigration policy which has 
been adopted by Australia since the war ended, 
though helping to alleviate some of the short- 
ages of labour, and though economically sound 
in the long run, has in the short run accent- 
uated some of the problems of inflation because 





of the need to provide the immigrants with 
housing and other capital requirements. The 
New Zealand immigration programme is by com- 
parison quite small. 
New Zealand has scanty mineral resources, but 
Australia is relatively rich and is able to develop 
a much wider range of industry including the 
heavy metal industries. This is a source of 
strength to Australia. 
The vast area of Australia, and the great dis- 
tances involved, places heavy strain on the trans- 
port system po much capital expenditure is 
required to maintain and develop it. 
New Zealand has not experienced the large in- 
flow of capital which has tended to accentuate 
inflationary pressure in Australia. 
The Australian Federal Constitution with its 
division of authority between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the six States presents problems in 
the formulation of overall economic policies 
which are naturally not experienced in New 
Zealand with its unitary type of Parliamentary 
constitution. 
In spite of the difficulties indicated above, strenuous 
efforts are being made to deal with the problem of 
inflation and several measures have been put into 
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operation. A National Security Resources Board has 
recently been set up to mobilise Australian economic 
resources for re-armament with a maximum of effici- 
ency and a minimum of disturbance to the productive 
system. The control over new capital issues which was 
applied during war time and then abandoned last year 
has been reimposed with a view to ensuring that capi- 
tal funds are invested in a manner consistent with the 
national interest. Woolgrowers have been required 
to contribute 20 per cent of their gross wool receipts 
to the Government as prepayment of income tax. 
Price controls have been reimposed or intensified in 
several States. Expenditure on Public Works has been 
cut down. The number employed in the Federal 
Public Service is being reduced. ‘The Commonwealth 
Bank has been applying a two-fold control over the 
lending operations of the trading banks—a “special 
account” system which by segregating part of the 
banks’ cash reserves limits the total of their advances; 
and a selective control (similar to that in force in New 
Zealand) which is exercised over bank lending for 
certain specified purposes. The rate of interest on the 
most recent Federal loan has been raised to 33 per 
cent, compared with the previous ruling rate of about 
3 per cent. Further anti-inflation measures are under 
consideration. 





Current 





Obituary 


On 7th September, 1951, the death-occurred 
of Mr. Mark Silverstone, who had been a 
director of the Reserve Bank since 24th 
August, 1936. 











General Election 

The official result of the recent general election 
shows the state of the parties in the new Parliament to 
be National 50, Labour 30. The Government gained 
four seats from the Labour Party to increase its maj- 
ority from 12 to 20. Although the total number of 
persons on the electoral rolls had increased by more 
than 57,000 since the previous election in 1949, only 
1,074,083 votes (89.08 per cent) were cast this year 
compared with 1,080,543 (93.5 per cent) in 1949. The 
Government received 577,623 votes this year (53.99 per 
cent of the total poll) and the Labour Party 490,143 
(45.64 per cent). In 1949 the vote for the National 
Party was 556,805 (51.88 per cent) and that for the 
Labour Party 505,190 (47.16 per cent). 


National Income 1950-51 

Provisional figures for the year ended 31st March, 
1951, issued by the Governmenit Statistician, show that 
the national income of New Zealand rose by 19.5 per 
cent, from £483.2 million in 1949-50 to £577.6 million 
in 1950-51, and the gross national product by 19.9 per 
cent, from £549.4 million to £658.8 million. Private 
income increased from £528.4 million to £626.9 mil- 
lion. Salary and wage payments contributed £22.3 


Notes 


million to this increase, rising 8.8 per cent to £275.2 
million, but the largest proportionate increase was in 
the incomes of primary producers, farming incomes 
rising from £84.0 million to £112.0 million (33.3 per 
cent). The balances in the primary produce stabil- 
isation accounts (including wool retention moneys) 
increased £39.1 million as against a £10.5 million 
increase last year. Company income (before distribu- 
tion) rose £5.6 million to £63.6 million, an increase of 
9.7 per cent. On the expenditure side, personal ex- 
penditure on consumer goods and services rose from 
£352 million to £383 million (8.8 per cent), gross capi- 
tal formation in New Zealand from £120 million to 
£171 million (42.5 per cent) and net overseas invest- 
ment from + £4 million to + £25 million. Private 
savings increased from £81 million to £131 million 
(61.7 per cent) and direct taxation from £95 million 
to £113 million (18.9 per cent). 


Guaranteed Price for Dairy Produce 

The guaranteed prices payable to butterfat pro- 
ducers for the 1951-52 season, beginning on Ist August, 
1951, have been increased by 2.248d. per lb. for those 
supplying butter factories, and by 2.748d. per lb. for 
those supplying cheese factories, compared with the 
prices which have been operating since 15th February, 
1951. An increase of 1.437d. per Ib. has been made in 
the structure of the price for farm working and main- 
tenance costs, and 0.811d. per Ib. for higher labour 
reward. The differential margin for producers supply- 
ing cheese factories, which is paid to them because of 
the lesser value of the beseolens from cheese manu- 
facture, has been raised from 2d. to 2$d. per Ib. butter- 
fat. Compared with the rates announced at the be- 
ginning of the 1950-51 season, the new prices represent 
an increase of 3.977d. per Ib. for butter factory sup- 
pliers and 4.477d. per Ib. for cheese factory suppliers. 
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Additional manufacturing allowances of .464d. per 
Ib. butterfat for butter and .719d. per lb. butterfat for 
cheese, have also been granted for the new season. It 
is estimated that the prices to be paid by the New Zea- 
land Dairy Products Marketing Commission should 
enable efficient dairy factories to pay suppliers 
33.655d. per Ib. for butterfat for butter manufacture 
and 36.155d. per lb. for butterfat for cheese. The 
prices that will be paid to factories will be 30.8066d. 
per Ib. for butter and 17.0d. per lb. for cheese. 

On the basis of the present payout and assuming 
that prices and costs do not increase, it is estimated 
that approximately £750,000 will accrue to the dairy 
industry stabilisation account during the season. 


Correction 

In an article on “Guaranteed Prices for Dairy Pro- 
duce—How they are Calculated”, published in the 
July, 1951, issue of the “Bulletin”, it was stated (p. 82) 
that “Allowance is also made for the fact that farmers 
supplying a butter factory have skim milk which can 
be used to raise pigs (which are estimated to bring a 
net return of 1.54 pence per pound of butterfat).” The 
return referred to is a gross return cf 1.54 pence and 
not a net one. 


Wool Reserve Price Scheme 

A referendum of Australian woolgrowers has re- 
jected the floor price scheme for wool proposed by the 
Federal Government, by a majority of nearly four to 
one. Australian authorities are now considering a 
scheme for the distribution of the £A45 million re- 
ceived from a levy on the 1950-51 season’s wool, and 
the £A63 million share of the Joint Organisation's 


profit, belonging to Australia, which were to have pro- 
vided the funds for the operation of the scheme. 


Wool Proceeds Retention Scheme 

The Government has announced that none of the 
proceeds of wool sold on or after 15th August (the 
date when wool sales were resumed after the water- 
front dispute) will be compulsorily frozen. This 
decision has been made in the light of the present 
lower prices obtainable for wool and is in accordance 
with a recommendation of the Wool Advisory Com- 
mittee. Woolgrowers may still place up to 50 per 
cent of their receipts from wool in wool retention 
accounts if they so desire. 


Wool Auctions 

The New Zealand Government does not intend to 
enter into any scheme which would eliminate the sys- 
tem of wool auctions. It does not consider that exist- 
ing circumstances justify their abandonment, and has 
informed the Wool Committee of the International 
Materials Conference accordingly. 


United Kingdom Balance of Payments 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer recently stated 
that Britain’s balance of payments is likely to involve 
a serious overall deficit in 1951. Prices of imports 
have risen by about 40 per cent in less than a year and 
the 1950 rate of imports will cost some £1,000 million 
more in 1951 than last year. Export prices are rising 
steadily but at a much slower rate. To deal with the 
deficit, Britain plans to reduce imports and expand 
exports, which means a smaller volume of goods for 


home consumption and a reduced standard of living. 
The International Monetary Fund has been informed 
that the United Kingdom did not expect to be able 
to relax her exchange restrictions during the next two 
years. 


Western Germany 

On 3lst August Western Germany was added to the 
list of countries within the “transferable account” sys- 
tem of sterling payments. 


PRINCIPAL NEW ZEALAND STATISTICS 


The table on pages 134 and 135 presents a selection 
of the main New Zealand statistics on production, 
trade, finance and prices. The following explanatory 
notes will assist in interpretation of the figures:— 


Mean Total Population: For year ended 3lst March. Includes 
Maoris. 

Farm Production: June year. Includes processing of farm pro- 
ducts. 

Factory Production: March year. Excludes processing of 
primary products included in other groups. 

Total Production: Includes groups not shown separately. No 
allowance is made for different production years of different 
groups. 

Value of Building Permits: Covers permits issued for new build- 
ings and dwellings, and alterations and additions, in all urban 
districts. 

National Income: For full details see the Official Estimates of 
National Income and Expenditure = by the Census and 
Statistics Department as a supplement to the Abstract of 
Statistics. 

Public Finance: “Current Expenditure—Other” is the total of 
expenditure from the Consolidated Fund and the War Expenses 
Account, excluding transfers from the Consolidated Fund to the 
War Expenses Account and Social Security Fund. 


Public Debt: Overseas debt is converted at the same rate 
throughout, ie. fstg.100 = £N.Z.100 = £A.125, and excludes 
£stg.24.1m. of funded debt and fstg.2.lm. of other debt in 
respect of which payments of interest and principal were sus- 
pended by agreement with the United Kingdom Government 
in 1931. As at 3Ist March. 


Trade and Exchange: Imports valued at current domestic value 
in the country of origin, plus 10 per cent. Exports valued f.o.b 
including re-exports, ships’ stores and gold. 

“Balance of Exchange Transactions” figures are obtained from 
records of receipts and payments of overseas currency by the 
banking system. Monthly figures for Imports, Exports and 
Balance of Exchange Transactions are twelve months running 
totals. 

Money and Banking: “Volume of Money” comprises notes and 
coin held by the public, plus demand deposits at the trad- 
ing banks, plus Government and other demand deposits at 
Reserve Bank, excluding Trading Banks’ balances and wool 
retention balances held at Reserve Bank. “Net Overseas Assets 
(Revised Series)” is the total of foreign exchange and overseas 
investments held by the New Zealand banking system in respect 
of New Zealand business, less overseas liabilities. “Credit Balances 
in Savings Accounts”, is the total of balances in the Post Office 
Savings Bank, Trustee Savings Banks, National Savings Accounts 
and War Gratuity Accounts. Interest is credited in March of 
each year; for National Savings Accounts interest calculated for 
the year ended 30th June is not included in the total until the 
following March. ° 

Government Security Yield: Based on 1953-57 34% stock until 
1943; thereafter 1960-63 3% stock. 

Consumers’ (Retail) Price Index: For full details see the supple- 
ment to the October-November, 1949, Abstract of Statistics. 
Unemployed: Includes males only. Until September, 1945, the 
figures relate to males receiving unemployment benefits or work- 
ing on a subsidised basis. Since then the figures relate to males 
registered with the Labour and Employment Department as 
being disengaged. Subsidised workers are not included in this 
category. In April, 1939, a large number were transferred from 
unemployment to other social security benefits, e.g., sickness 
benefit. Monthly figures are as at the end of each month and 
annual figures are the averages of such monthly figures. 
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I—RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
(£N.Z. thousands) Liabilities and Assets 
LIABILITIES i ASSETS 
“Weekly | Bank |-———Demand Liabilities" |" Reserve, |_Aavamees so See [pater [Oo 
Figures: | Notes | State | Denis | pat Other Gold | Sterling | Other* | ments Market’g | Other |. 008 | Assets* 
Accountt | |Exchange| Exchange! Orens. | Discounts 
1944 37,453 | 13,234 | 32,987 | 2,802 | 33,720 | 11,509 | 2,760 | 34,861 2,567 
1945 41,123 | 12,228 | 43,972 11, 2,802 | 60,064 11,797 | 2,085 | 24,163 | | 1,455 
1946 45,169 | 17,302 | 59,731 ‘ | 2,802 | 81,332 | 5,991 | 961 | 35,127 
1947 47,682 | 13,265 | 57,102 k 2,802 | 85,300 1,157 | 28,510 5 
1948 x 48,930 | 13,228 | 57,706 | | 2,802 | 65,090 | 10, 1,698 | 35,182 | 2,437 
1949 51,312 | 11,384 | 73,837 55 | 3,223 48,995 | 41,855 | 3,482 | 37,628 | 4,907 
ot 55,126 | 15,446 | 74,239 ,115 | 4,269 | 51,319 256 | 31,313 5,096 | 52,245 | 5,378 | 2,27 
st Wednes- } 








day in Month: | | 

1950—Aug. 54,550 | 10,590 | 72,249 | 4,397 | 56,678 615 | 17,658 
Sept. 54,307 | 11,674 | 70,822 58 | 4,426 | 52,058 504 | 21,974 
Oct. 55,274 | 11,323 | 72,302 : | 4,569 49,783 257 | 25,974 
Nov. 57,473 12,556 | 70,210 4,666 | 49,596 389 | 25,974 
Dec. 62,216 | 14,985 | 62,579 | 3,114 556 4,697 | 47,946 350 | 30,974 


3,077 | 53,020 | 5,480 
2,789 | 53,000 | 5,488 
3,206 | 53,244 | 5,502 
4,304 | 54,292 | 5,503 | 
3,558 | 54,178 | 5,701 | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1951—Jan. 58,583 | 17,416 | 67,367 | 10,889 | 893 | 4,810 | 50,702 390 | 35,974 
Feb. | 57,704 | 29,924 | 67,390 | 7,859 4.871 | 56,333 289 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 4,832 | 53,000 9,180 
| 35,974 | 
Mar. 58,418 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


6,199 | 53,000 | 8,855 

7,372 | 53,000 | 7,217 

9,607 | 50,000 7,270 

5,842 | 50,694 | 6,832 

June 59,804 | 11,589 | 73,694 | 2,879 11,913 | 5,157 | 78,120 419 | 7,974 | 4,033 | 50,000 | 6,495 

July 60,624 | 9,874 | 75,294 | 4,882 5,203 | 78,483 460 | 11,974 | 1,929 | 50,000 | 6,235 
| 





44,884 | 49,060 | 6,741 756 | 4,932 | 60,970 349 | 27974 | 
Apr. 58,675 | 21,673 | 65,834 3,849 5 4,959 | 64,916 544 | 15,974 
May 58,413 | 10,544 | 75,902 | 1,238 , 4,7 5,071 | 73,802 170 | 10,974 | 


Aug. 60,374 | 14,183 | 81,660 | 5,024 | 5,306 | 79,164 524 | 22,675 | 1,300 | 50,146 6,019 
Sept. 5 60,631 | 14,969 | 80,875 | 5,116] 5; bias | 76,779 318 | 26,111 | 1,115 | 50,143 | 6,019 
12 | 60,529 | 15,663 | 83,968 | 3,557 | _ 5: 5,320 | 76,360 538 | 28,281 1,213 | 50,156 | 6,019 
19 60,492 | 14,949 | 81,113 | 2,592 | 5,331 | 69,490 191 | 30,760 | 1,398 | 50,091 | 6,019 | 2, 
26 | 60,566 | 12,173 | 84,617 | 1,494 | 5,365 | 68,213 457 | 31,440 | 1,419 | 50,040 6,019 | 2,423 
| 











| | 





On and after 20th August, 1948, overseas assets and liabilities converted to N.Z. currency at rate, £Stg.100 = £N.Z.100; previously £Stg. 124 = £N.Z.100. 
* Prior to 1950 the figures for “Other Exchange’ are included under “Other Assets’. 
t Held temporarily pending transfer to Wool Rentention Accounts at trading banks. See text page 19 of February, 1951, issue. 


II~TRADING BANKS 
(£N.Z. thousands) Liabilities and Assets 


LIABILITIES (in New Zealand) : 
Average of Ti ASSETS Unexercised 
Monthly ; Seats Total Demand - - =< ee Overdraft 
Figures: Demand Wool and Time Bankers’ | Net O’seas Securities _| = Authorities 


Retention : and 
Accounts t penal nected Cash* Assets rn Dem Govt. | Other | Discounts 


1944 88,644 | 30,480 | 119,125 39,384 11,938 36,141 | 2,424 | 46,806 | 37,120 
1945 99,836 31,634 | 131,470 52,402 13,647 29,335 | 2,473 | 51,618 | 40,274 
1946 117,071 | 34,414 x 67,794 12,541 26,168 2,293 58,342 | 45,041 
1947 128,115 37,870 | ; 66,041 13,295 20,913 2,124 | 76,247 
1948* 138,211 40,403 68,814 13,464 16,953 1,942 | 86,470 
1949 150,699 39,016 | 86,120 14,526 12,856 1,813 81,981 
1950 167,526 39,787 ; | 86,674 17,362 11,730 1,677 | 94,065 
Last Wednes- | 





\j 


day in Month: 

1950—Aug. | 157,556 40,084 | i 83,534 12,302 11,730 1,652 | 97,819 
Sept. || 157,883 40,834 | ; 81,797 13,374 11,730 1,649 | 96,473 
Oct. | 162,324 40,094 ¥d 83,610 13,927 11,730 1,646 | 97,087 
Nov. 164,530 39,827 | 83,751 9,670 11,730 1,636 | 105,113 
Dec.20) 186,616 39,538 226,153 70,339 22,013 11,730 1,634 | 108,979 


1951—Jan. |, 194,692 784 39,805 | 235,281 79,759 32,482 11,730 1,590 | 112,617 
Feb. 193,039 4886 39,156 | 237,080 80,156 34,053 11,715 1,576 | 118,287 
Mar. | 193,709 9,644 39,770 | 243,124 | 60,784 31,504 11,715 1,574 | 133,271 
Apr. | 202,906 13,485 | 40,074 | 256,466 77,953 30,000 11,715 1,545 | 135,921 
May | 210,769 | 16,441 | 40,302 | 267,512 87,423 34,018 11,715 1,531 | 137,636 
June | 211,864 18039/| 39,449 | 269,353 86,492 39,492 11,715 1,529 | 132,743 
July | 205,822 21,356! 38,659 | 265,837 87,506 | 40,059 | 11,715 1,517 | 121,428 
Aug. | 187,780 | 25,934 39,199 | 252913 | 93,920 | 23,712 11,715 1,502 | 127,001 73,216 





* Bankers’ Cash includes Notes and Coin, and Balances at Reserve Bank. t See text page 19 of February, 1951, issue. : 
% On and after 20th August, 1948, overseas assets and liabilities converted to N.Z. currency at rate, £Stg.100 = £N.Z.100; previously £Stg.124 = £N.Z.100. 
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III—SAVINGS BANKSt 


(£N.Z. thousands) Deposits and Withdrawals Source: Census and Statistics Department 
Post Office ; Trustee 





Year ended Ce ae a = saree om 
31st March With- — Anterest — | Deposits | With. Sesseiie Credited Depestacrs 
drawals | 31 rawals over st 
ON _|Withdrawals|__ March ee : Withdrawals, March | OO 
62,747 9,633 3,094 141,242 17,306 | 14,698 | 2,608 678 | 30,540 
68,660 3,893 3,307 148,442 | 16,137 15,622 514 724 «$1,778 
67,723 2,968 3,439 | 154,849 15,994 15,748 246 747 + +32,771 
73,306 4,657 3,821 %*170,982 17,616 16,234 381 791 34,943 
85,190 1,205 3.915 | 176,103 | 20,720  =19,610 110 839 | 36,893 








1950—July 6,740 549 171,862* 1,761 1,522 239 35,775* 
Aug. 7,027 506 172,367* 1,776 1,610 166 35,941* 
Sept. 6,763 334 172,702* 1,694 | 1,573 121 36,062* 
Oct. 26 7,127 139 172,841* 1,610 | 1,601 9 36,071* 
Nov. ; 7,277 | — 409+ 172,433* 1,591 1,730 138+ 35,933* 
Dec. 7,501 346 172,778* | 1,822 1,827 5+ 35,928* 


1951—Jan. 5,460 699 173,477* 1,435 1,284 152 36,080* 
Feb. vg 8,408  —1,678F 171,799* 1,736 1,945 2097 35,871* 
Mar. 7,148 389 3,915 176,103 1,875 1,690 184 36,893 
Apr. ; 7,430 812 176,915* 2,108 1,861 247 37,140* 
May ; 7,933 786 177,701* 2,085 | 1 859 226 37,366* 
June A 7,751 324 178,025* 2.015 | 1,766 249 37,615* 
July { 7,739 2,301 180,326* 2,204 1,801 403 38,018* 
Aug. ; 7,463 1,357 181,684* 





¢ Excluding National Savings a and War Gratuity Accounts up to and including March, 1949 * Excluding interest accrued but not credited. 
t Excess of withdrawals over deposit 
% Includes £7,655,000 representing £11,448, 000 transferred on ist Apri!, 1949, from War Gratuity Accounts, less withdrawals during April and May, 1949, 
Mane to these accounts, amounting to £3,793,000. These amounts are excluded from the deposits and withdrawals figures for the year ended 3lst 
larch, 1950. 


IV—NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£N.Z. thousands) Source: Census and Statistics Department 





National Savings Accounts National Savings Bonds§ 


Year Ended Excess of itors’ 
3lst March Deposits | Withdrawals Deposits Interest OEredit Bond Redemp- 
Withdrawals + Balances* Sales — 
2,425 25 2,400 72 5,666 1,356 
7,258 64 7,194 150 13,010 3,122 
7,267 178 7,089 358 20,457 2,609 
7,607 1. 707 5,901 560 26,917 1,314 
1947 6,175 2,306 3,869 773 31,560 457 
1948 7,285 3,680 3,605 905 36,070 493 
1949 . 7,032 3,943 3,089 1,038 40,197 435 
1950 10,577 4,282 6,295 1,179 47,671 458 
1951 9,469 5,311 4,157 1,386 53,214 499 
Monthly: 
1950—July 1,057 1,319 —263t 49,575 | 48 
Aug. 876 716 161 49,736 | 53 
Sept. 806 630 176 49,912 41 
Oct. 700 447 253 50,165 32 
Nov. 678 360 318 50,483 33 
Dec. 687 283 404 50,887 25 


1951—Jan. 504 219 286 51,173 28 
Feb. 699 350 349 51,522 35 
Mar. 680 374 306 Fe 53,214 61 
Apr. 941 299 642 53,856 78 
May 1,101 358 743 54,599 92 
June 1,142 162 980 55,579 113 
July 1,496 1,407 89 55,668 35 
Aug. 1,070 731 340 56,008 | 29 


§ Interest payable at maturity. t On deposits held during year ended 30th June of prevjous,calendar year. t Excess of withdrawals over deposits. 
* Excluding interest accrued but not credited 
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V-PRINCIPAL NEW 
SEE PAGE 131 FOR NOTES ON 

ANN 





Mean Farm Production Factory Productiont Total Production — 


March Year Total nen es paiianiaennsitedial 4 ethene FI | 
Population oe | Webuiae — (eet Volume Value | Volume Perenite ~~ | i 


(000) — ‘ae | 1938-39 | (000) ~ €N.Z. | 1938-39 | €N.Z. | 1938-39 








sillions = 100 millions | == 100 millions = 100 
1938-39 1,611 81.9 100 89 30.5 100 136.1 100 E 194.1 
1940-41 1,636 98.7 116 98 37.1 114 160.4 113 : 232.4 
1941-42 1,630 97.3 111 100 41.2 117 163.8 110 é 254.5 
1942-43 1,640 98.6 108 97 45.2 122 170.2 109 ; 293.5 
1943-44 1,638 98.9 105 100 49.4 129 175.9 108 “a 326.5 
1944-45 1,665 116.4 113 104 52.0 132 196.7 114 : 329.9 
1945-46 1,711 112.8 107 110 55.6 136 200.4 112 . 350.1 
1946-47 1,773 131.4 110 116 61.7 146 230.2 118 ia 365.3 
1947-48 1,813 155.0 113 120 70.8 159 266.3 123 , 410.9r 
1948-49 1,851 168.8 117 122 77.0 163 292.2 129 ’ 419.1r 
1949-50 1,891 208.7* 123* 123 84.5* 174* 344.8* 136* x 483.2r 
1950-51 35.0 577.6* 


t Excluding processing of primary products * Provisional. + Debt domiciled overseas is expressed in New Zealand 


ANNUAL AND 









































Trade and Exchange Money and Banking 








Net : } : 
Balance of Notes in Volume Overseas | oe) ye Pan 
Exports Imports Exchange Hands of of Assets eer 2 - a in Savings 
Transactions Public Money (Revised | Trading | Reserve (excluding Accounts 
Banks ank Govt. 


) 


Series) 


Calendar £N.Z. millions | ai 


Year Annual Totals Fats a | Average of Monthly Figures | 31st March 
1938 58.4 55.4 . 10.0 : 21.0 10.3 778 76.5 
1940 73.7 49.0 + 14.8 ‘ 23.6 | 64.6 28.2 84.8 71.9 
1941 67.5 49.2 17.4 ‘ 30.1 | 5 24.7 | 86.4 78.4 
1942 81.3 53.9 21.5 I 38.5 ace | 87.4 90.8 
1943 71.9 95.2 27.6 3. 42.2 | 46.0 | 99.7 108.5 
1944 77.8 86.4 ge4 Bg 49.8 " 47.3 | 106.5 132.5 
1945 81.5 Ne | 35.0 q 80.4 | ; Joo | fil 156.7 





b++-+ | 
> bho _ 


| 
| 


1946 101.3 71.6 38.2 ; 100.7 36.8 | 138.7 182.7 
1947 129.4 128.7 40.1 ; 102.6 30.6 175.0 217.0 
1948 147.8 128.2 40.7 3. 84.1 | 
1949 147.3r 119.7 
1950 183.8 157.9 


dd Chek bo ek ok APR 
MmwWOANNNOON: 


nN 


44.9 188.6 228.7 


42.5 207. 70.6 83.2 196.6 239.3 

















41+] 


Om 


45.2 90.6 | 2438 | 253.6 
| As at 

Month Total for Year Ended As at last Balance Day Moa y poe | 
1950—Apr. 160.5 135.9 44.9 242.4 82.3 | 104.6 | 214.0 254.6 
May 158.5 138.0 5. 45.1 234.8 89.2 | 104.4 | 263.0 256.1 


June 162.1r 140.4 ; . 237.0 870 | 105.0 243.2 256.7 





Saty 169.7 145.2 227.2 83.5 | 104.0 | 215.9 | 257.2 


Aug. 169.9 148.4 5. 217.8 78.4 111.2 235.9 | 258.0 
Sept. 173.0r 151.1 219.0 71.0 | 109.9 | 2146 | 2587 
Oct. 175.2 153.6 , 223.5 688 | 110.5 0 | 2334 259.1 
Nov. 175.9 156.7 +1.: 45.5 227.1 63.5 | 1185 . 254.1 | 258.8 
Dec. 183.8 157.9 50.9+ 260.3+ 73.0¢ | 122.3¢ | 320.9 259.6 


Jan. 192.3 159.2 47.4 263.9 90.9 125.9 296.0 260.7 
Feb. 208.7 160.4 46.6 273.7 993 | 1316 309.8 259.2 
any 197.2 152.3 48.1 291.0 998 | 1466 . 313.5 266.2 
Apr. 194.2 154.9 48.1 276.9 102.4 149.2 | 9 | 297.7 267.9 
~ 201.2 159.8 +23. 48.2 277.8 1144 | 1509 4 | 297.2 269.7 
Tune 207.3 | 165.1 +39. 48.4 277.4 1233 | 146.0 | 206.6 271.2 
July 214.1 166.2 +42, 49.7 269.8 1235 | 1347 310.8 274.0 
Aug. 2. 49.5 255.5 117.9 140.2 299.1 
































+ Last Wednesday before Christmas. * Provisional. 
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ZEALAND STATISTICS 


CONTENTS OF THIS TABLE 


Sources: Census and Statistics Department 


UAL Labour Department 





National Income Public Finance Public Debt 














Total ___ Current Expenditure _ 7 ig mae, March Year 


Wages and | Personal Private Gross Capital —_ Oversens ¢ | — Total 


Salaries Consumption Savings Formation Taxation Social Security | Other 








£N.Z. millions 
111.1 160 16 43 37.8 | 42.9 131.4 | 1462 | 277.6 1938-39 
117.7 61.4 12.6 76.8 132.9 190.2 323.1 1940-41 
120.6 68.2 13.5 107.4 128.3 | 230.8 | 359.0 1941-42 
126.7 87.9 15.9 189.4 132.8 | 3047 | 437.5 1942-43 
140.4 175 82 40 100.8 17.6 206.5 133.6 | 366.7 500.4 1943-44 
147.0 108.7 19.3 179.9 133.8 | 403.3 537.1 1944-45 
161.8 114.9 23.0 189.9 95.2 472.7 568.0 1945-46 
186.3 250 68 85 113.1 36.8 130.4 95.2 | 483.0 578.2 1946-47 
210.1 285 83 133 122.3 40.4 115.0 83.8 | 494.1 | 577.9 1947-48 
226.9r 344r 25r 67r 130.4 43.0 129.2 80.6 | 534.4 | 615.0 1948-49 
252.9r 352r 8lr 120r 135.6 46.4 113.0 78.8 565.1 643.9 1949-50 
275.2* 383* 131* 171* 157.9 49.4 123.9 77.8 | 589.4 667.2 1950-51 


currency at the rate £Stg.100 = £N.Z.100 = £A.125. r Revised 
MONTHLY 
































Share Consumers’ Wholesale Prices 
(Retail ) Ind 


Govt. Prices \ ex 

Security Index Price Index 
Yield (Al | sarees Locally 
groups) Food All Groups Produced Imported All Groups 








Percent | 7 Uniform Base: First Quarter, 1949 = 1000 Calendar 





—— 


Annual Averages Year 
681 718 656 524 570 1938 
680 782 716 627 658 1940 
682 810 757 704 722 1941 
688 838 793 773 780 1942 
799 856 801 852 833 : 1943 
871 872 819 881 858 ¢ 1944 
916 884 835 894 873 1945 

1012 891 849 891 875 1946 

1069 919 909 909 908 1947 

1035 992 998 1022 1012 1948 
999 2 1009 1018 1000 1005 1949 

1121 1066 1155 1061 1093 a 1950 


HH wo do 
Ronsges 


Go Co So Ge Lo Cn Ga Ga 
o 














Monthly Figures Month 


1049 1035 1039 1950—Apr. 
1160 1060 1095 5 May 
1210 1069 1118 June 
1219r 1072 1124 K July 
1208r 1084 1128r Aug. 
1209r 1089 1131r Sept. 
1233r 1091 1141r 5 Oct. 
1239r 1092 1144r Nov. 
1249r 1100 1152r Dec. 


1083 
1091 


1109 


1263 1124 1173 1951—Jan. 
1284 1158 1202 i Feb. 
1305 1176 1222 Mar. 
1303 1203 1238 Apr. 
1305 1233 1262 May 
1327 1246 1274 5 : June 
1348 1251 1285 July 


Aug. 


— oes eee 






































r Revised. 
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VI—FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
(£N.Z. thousands) 1. Net Overseas Assets (Revised Series)* 
Last 1948 1949 H 1950 1951 


Wednesday 
; R Trad 
in Month: Total og Banke Total 





: ier | eee’ | tot | "ser® | ‘eer | 
Jan. 84,819 | 50,770 | 14,038 | 64,809 | 46,862 | 16,498 | 63,360 || 58413 32,482 | 90,895 
Feb. 94,240 54,329 15,536 69,865 49,179 18,125 67,304 65,198 34,053 99,251 
Mar. 89,636 58,227 16,749 74,975 54,076 20,100 74,175 68,254 31,504 99,758 
Apr. 95,551 60,998 16,730 77,728 | 58,362 23,924 82,285 72,410 30,000 102,410 
May 97,296 65,652 16,598 82,250 65,607 23,634 89,241 80,410 34,018 114,428 
June 100,017 66,364 13,623 79,987 68,411 18,605 87,016 83,824 39,492 123,316 
July 100,344 62,756 15,281 78,037 67,340 16,169 83,509 83,454 40,059 123,513 
Aug. | 78568%) 59312 13435 71,747 66,099 = 12,302 78,402 | 94,150 —-23,712—«i117,862 
Sept. 72,804 54832 11,166 65,998 | 57,635 13,374 71,009 
ao. 66,487 49,474 12691 62165 54916 13,927 | 68,843 
Nov. 63,138 46,961 13,141 60,102 53,871 9,670 63,541 
“ng 66,052+ | 44.418 15.320 | 59,738t | 50971¢  22013+ | 72,984+ 

* Foreign exchange and overseas investments held by the New Zealand banking system in respect of New Zealand business, less overseas liabilities. The Reserve 


Bank figures include not only sterling exchange as formerly, but also other foreign cxchange holdings and overseas investmen's t Wedaesday before Christmas 
% On and after 20th August, 1948, overseas assets and liabilities converted to N.Z. currency at rate £Stg.100 = £N.Z.100; previously £Stg.124 = £N.Z.100. 





(£N.Z. thousands) 2. Foreign Exchange Transactions of New Zealand Banking System 





| 1950 | 1951 
Calendar | RECEIPTS PAYMENTS | Balance RECEIPTS PAY! MENTS _ Balance 
Month Emenee _— of wd i‘ f 


i Exports | Other Imports*® Other Transactions Exports Other lane” Other Transactions 
Jan. 18,249 1,744 12,238 2,318 | + 5,437 | 30,042 2,125 13,938 3,027 |+15,202 
Feb. 17,500 1,657 12,749 3,133 | + 3,274) 26.044 1,509 16,207 2,813 +4- 8,532 
Mar. 22,648 = 1,430 13,066 4,365 + 6,647 | 15,546 2,188 14,773 2485 + 476 
“fp 
aa 


April 17,582 1,445 9,403 2,754 6,870 | 18810 1,544 13,428 2,973 + 3,953 
May 22,079 1,834 14,099 3,272 6,543 | 23,626 1,484 12,765 2,357. + 9,988 
June 14,186 1,699 15,130 3,392 2,637 26,862 1,995 12,976 3,220 +12,660 
July 11,685 1,817 11,994 3,701 2,194 | 21,429 2,007 15,498 7,067 ‘+ 871 
Aug. 10,486 1,980 14,566 4,040 6,140 | 17,083 2,135 21,287 3,425 |— 5,494 
Sept. 9,738 1,138 16,011 | 1,466 6,601 | 

Oct. 11,609 1,278 14,338 3,326 |— 4,777 | 

Nov. 12,666 1,539 15,476 2143 3,384 || 

Dec. 26,160 1426 | 13,695 | 2,474 411417 \ 

Total , 194,588 | 18,988 162,767 | 36,354 + 14,455 


* Includes estimated payments for Government imports. 





VII-NEW ZEALAND OVERSEAS TRADE 
1. Exports and Imports by Countries 
EXPORTS+ Source: Customs Department 
Calendar United Kingdom Australia Canada ___ United States | _All Countries 


Year | __-£N.Z.000__ % | __£N.Z.000_ ___|__£N.Z.000 _ 
1939 46,689 80.4 2,256 : 964 
1943 46,368 64.5 2, 849 X 4,535 
1944 55,427 wi 3,093 . 1,940 
1945 58,634 71.9 4,354 é 2,231 
1946 70,923 70.0 3,627 : 2,803 
1947 98,678 76.2 4,096 ‘ 3,060 
1948 107,965 73.0 3,956 ; 2,991 
1949 107,710 73.1 3,753 ; 2,196 
1950 121,685 66.2 4,779 F 3,557 | 


IMPORTS (BY UNTRY OF ORIGIN)* 

Calendar | __United Kingdom Australia | __Canada United States —_—|_ All Countries 
Year _||_ £N.Z.000__ % ~_ £N.Z.000 ___|__£N.Z.000__ £N.Z.000 £N.Z.000__ 
1939 ~ 23,134 46.8 6,419 13.0 4,377 — 5,613 11.4 49,387 — 
1943 32,616 34.3 10,160 10.7 11,455 34,889 36.6 95,242 

1944 34,883 40.4 10,277 ec 5,105 27,851 cee 86,397 

1945 19,836 36.0 8,320 15.1 5,086 23.7 55,073 

14.5 16.5 

6 18.1 

| 8 

8 6 

| 





' 


—_ £N.Z.000_ 
2,847 
6,385 
5,063 
7,949 
9,716 
8,174 
7,273 
5,508 

18,387 


| 


«idl 


ONDWewoM |) 


ee eee F 


RET od SL ed gel eh 
ONO PONUMW 


183,753 

















5. 13,072 
1946 34,195 47,7 10,420 4. 4,656 11,793 71,634 
1947 | 55,039 42.8 14,942 11,609 23,329 128,725 
1948 67,089 52.3 14,194 I. 6,898 
1949 | 65,999 55.1 15,315 12. 4,636 11,512 119,713 
1950 | 94897 | 60.1 19,030 12. 3,566 11,461, 7.3 | 157,896 


+ Include small quantities of re-exports. * Imports include defence materials and equipment; also lend-lease supplies up to 1946. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1951 


(£N.Z. thousands) 


VII-NEW ZEALAND OVERSEAS TRADE 


2. Summary of Exports and Imports 
MONTHLY 





Jan. 
Feb. | 


Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 


Aug. | 
Sept. | 
Oct. | 


Nov. 


Dec. | ; 
| 129,406 


1947 


"8,947. 


| 
| 10,913 
| 14,306 
11,762 
13,117 
15,254 
10,350 
10,886 
| 5,841 
8,908 
10,058 
9,065 


1948 


11,800 
19,568 
13,517 
13,389 
17,643 
15,595 
12,705 
8,013* 
12,771* 
6,842 
7,318 
8,660 


147,823 


EXPORTS 
1949 
19,370 
10,317 
15,665 
13,809 
20,525 
13,075 
10,382 
9,618 
7,265 
7,299 
7,598 
12,367 


147,290 


§ 


1950 | 1951 


15,429 31,855 
24,630 13,135 
19,686 | 16,740 
18,544 25,470 
16,650 22,790 
18,004 | 24,835 
9,805 

10,361 

9,546 

8,287 

20,195 | 
183,753 | 


4947 
12,615 21,115 8347 


6,922 
10,143 

7,882 
10,111 

9,513 
10,959 
10,079 
15,390 
12,737 
11,405 
15,237 


“128,725 


IMPORTS + 


1948, 


11,002 
9,773 
14,960 
9,828 
11,256 
8,230 
8,693* 
11,736* 
8,202 
10,564 
9,657 


128,201 


1949 


1950 


11,012. 


14,301 ~ 6,262 


9,784 | 
9.931 | 
7,355 | 
10,495 
9,250 
9,358 
11,190 
10,222 
11,344 
13,210 | 
11,312 | 


119,713 


13,753 
15,847 

8,866 
12,619 
11,651 
14,201 
14,332 
13,002 
13,831 
16,239 
12,543 


157,896 


17,465 
16,972 
15,346 





YEARLY 





1947 
100,225 
100,899 
107,438 
111,992 
114,361 
122,082 
123,747 
131,566 
126,721 
126,951 
130,849 


129,406 | 


1948 


132,259 | 


140,914 
140,125 
141,752 
146,278 
146,621 
148,976 
146,103* 
153,033* 
150,967 
148,227 
147,823 


EXPORTS 
| 1949 
155,393 
146,142 
148,290 
148,710 
151,592 
149,072 
146,749 
| 148,354 
| 142,848 
: 143,305 
| 143,585 
| 147,290 


§ 
1950 1951 


1947 


| 140,535 | 
145,647 | 208,678 
154,612 | 197,183 
160,489 | 194,237 
158,508 | 201,163 
162,083 | 207,303 
169,705 | 214,134 
169,892 

172,988 

175,235 

175,924 

183,753 


| 


75,893 
77,383 
81,796 
84,064 
88,439 
91,023 
96,849 
100,241 
108,234 
114,835 
119,549 
128,725 


IMPORTS + 


1948 
134,679 
138,759 
138,389 
145,467 
145,184 
146,927 
144,198 
142,812* 
139,158* | 
134,623 
133,782 
128,201 


1949 


120,162 
118,944 
119,102 
111,497 
112,164 
110,158 
111,286 
113,783 
112,269 
115,411 
118,057 
119,713 


1950 
124,463 
128,432 
134,348 
135,859 
137,983 
140,384 
145,227 
148,369 
151,149 
153,636 
156,665 
157,896 


1951 
159,188 
160,438 
152,311 
154,918 
159,764 
165,085 
166,230 





t Imports include defence materials and equipment; 


- figures cover 20th August-30th September (inclusive). 


also lend-lease supplies up to 1946. 


* August, 1948 figs 
I 


res cover Ist-19th only; September, 1948 
nclude small quantities of re-exports. 








EXTERNAL TRADE OF NEW ZEALAND 


TWELVE MONTHS’ RUNNING TOTALS 
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1942 


1943 








1944 


1945 1946 


1947 





1948 1949 


1950 


1951 

















t Include defence materials and equipment; also lend-lease supplies up to 1946 


$ Include small quantities of re-exports. 





SEPTEMBER, 1951 
VITI—SHARE PRICES IN NEW ZEALAND 
1. INDEX NUMBERS BY GROUPS 
(Base: average prices in each group in 1938=1000.) Source: Census and Statistics Department 
YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE 


1939 1945 1946 1947 1948 | 1949 1950 1951 


Frozen Meat 920 1625 1803 1975 2088 2049 | 2041 2324 
980 1708 1864 1980 1982 | 1925 1904 
914 894 907 899 888 873 902 
t 1032 1362 1506 1600 1626 1502 1551 
Minerals 948 1089 1085 1136 1329 1322 1358 
Miscellaneous Industrial 


(including Breweries) | 980 1264 1350 1429 1428, 1340 | 1372 








Group 





All Industrial Groups 963 1254 1333 1409 | 1452 | 1301 | 1417 








Banks i 950 1081 1103 1268 1224 1105 1127 
Insurance 958 1651 1847 1872 1813 1736 1871 
Loan and Agency \ 1235 1319 1649 1722 1699 1849 
Miscellaneous Other... ( 1526 1714 1929 1898 1880 1915 
All Finance, etc., Groups 1332 1513 1680 | 1644 1§72 | 1654 


All Groups Combined | 1297 | 1425 _— 1545 | 1548 1481 1536 


(Base: 1938=1000.) 2. ALL GROUPS INDEX 
Month : 1945 1946 | 1947 1948 | 1949 1950 


January ; 1281 1415 1521 1575 1487 1562 
February 1290 1465 1567 1545 1470 1592 
March 935 1297 1449 1589 1501 1449 1593 
April 930 1315 1466 1628 1515 1442 1590 
May | 956 1328 1499 1603 1541 1466 1602 
June 940 1345 1504 1588 1548 1445 1646 
July on 954 1371 1521 1593 1541 1447 1629 
August 940 1382 1532 1525 1492 1459 1656 
September 927 -1372 | 1494 1526 1493 1466 1681 
October 953 1364 | 1473 1553 1495 1473 1700 | 
November | 987 1401 | 1505 1575 1499 1483 Haz |} 
December I 998 1408* | 1514* 1575* 1494* 1518* 1781* | 


Annual Average 952 | 1346 1486 1570 | 1520 | 1467 | 1647 | 


* Interpolated. 


SHARE PRICES IN NEW ZEALAND 


INDEX BASE: 1938-1000 
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SEPTEMBER, 1951 
IX—GOODS AVAILABLE FOR CONSUMPTION IN NEW ZEALAND 


1. VALUE OF GOODS AVAILABLE FOR CONSUMPTION 
Source: Census and Statistics Department 
Local Production. | Total Tetal 


; on : | Available 
Year ended — Available for Available Imported for 
30th June ~ Consumption per £m. | Consumption 
? ' £m. £m. 





1939 , 58.0 | 78.1 48.3 56.5 134.6 
1941 | . 71.8 88.6 54.2 42.2 130.8 
1942 71.6 92.2 56.5 41.4 133.6 
1943 & 79.7 90.5 55.2 40.8 131.3 
1944 : 89.3 86.6 52.8 54.3 140.9 
1945 ; 112.6 84.1 50.3 48.7 132.8 
1946 ; 88.4 112.0 64.7 57.5 169.5 
1947 230.2 101.4 128.8 72.3 88.8 217.6 
1948 : 120.7 145.6 79.9 144.3 289.9 
1949 ; 122.1 170.1 91.4 111.2 281.3 
1950* : 138.7 206.1 108.4 151.3 357.4 





2. INDEX NUMBERS OF VALUE AND VOLUMES OF GOODS AVAILABLE FOR CONSUMPTION 
(Base 1938-39 — 100) 


Locally Produced + Imported Total Total per head 





Year ended 


30th June Value Volume Value ~ Volume Value Volume Value Volume 


1939 100 100s 100 =| ~—s:100 100 100 
1941 113 14 | 97 95 96 94 
1942 | 118 110 9 =| gg 98 87 
1943 116 104 98 85 96 84 
1944 111 90 105 80 103 
1945 | 108 82 9 | 7% 95 72 
1946 | 143 113 126 | 93 118 
1947, | 165 121 162 106 147 
1948 | 186 ml a 115 215 =| 123 191 
1999 | 218 134 =| ~—197 103t 209 121 181 
1950" | 264 | 150 268 =| = 122 266 | 138 226 


INDEX NUMBERS OF VALUE AND VOLUME OF GOODS AVAILABLE FOR CONSUMPTION 


BASE 1938-39-100 

















LOCALLY PRODUCED" £4250 IMPORTED 
4 Am 
VALUE— >= 


a a 
100 


A VOLUME 
' ' i + 50 








VOLUME 














TOTAL Fa TOTAL — PER HEAD OF POPULATION 


VALUE—»4 200 
y, VALUE - > 
7 4150 


ZA | i ™ — ol _ clita 
VOLUME —VOLUME 


a eT ' 4 50} 


1 | t 
1941 1942 1943 194419451946 1947 19481949 pny 1941 1942-1943 1944-1945 19461947 1948 1949 






































* Provisional. § Goods produced valued at constant (1938-39) prices. + Total local production less exports t Amended figure. 





X—AUSTRALIA 
Selected Statistics 


SEPTEMBER, 1951 


Sources: Commonwealth Statistician 
1.M.F. Statistics 





PRODUCTION 


Migration 


BANKING TRADE 


WAGES AND PRICES 





! 

Pig Iron | 
Produc- | 
tion 
(000 


Produc- 


tion 


Butter | 


| (tons) 


Building 
Permits 
16 Capital 
Cities 

| (£A000) 


Excess of 
Permanen: 
Arrivals 


Foreign 
Assets of 
Common- 

wealth 

Bankt 


Exports | 
(excl. gold) | 


Advances: | 
9 Trading | 
Banks | 
(£A | 


Imports 


Export Prices Weekly | zeail 





Merchandise 


Wage | 
Rates 
Nominal 


| All Groups 
Wool (excel. 
gold) 


‘C’ Series: 
6 Capital 
Sities 


millions) | 
| millions) 


(£A 


( £A000 f.0.b.) 


Base: Av. 3 yrs. to 
June, 1939 = 100 


Base: 


Av. 3 yrs. to 
June, 1939 = 1000 





June-Year 
1938-39 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 


1949-50—Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 
May 
June 


1950-51—July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 
May 


Monthly Averages 


92.1 
103.0 

87.1 

90.3 
110.4 


7 
116.4 
124.0 
118.6 
115.8 
100.5 

89.4 
85.4 
98.3 
rES.1 


103.1 
120.6 
122.2 
138.3 
11&8 
107.4 

86.8 

86.8 

99.4 
115.5 
111.6 


| 16,232 | 2,353 
| 13,132 | 4,687 
| 13,424 | 5,577 
| 14,0364] 7,129 
| 13°3224 


1,026 
2,358 
8,057 
13,799 


+ Monthly Totals 


6,507 
6,828 
5,101 
6,221 
8,011 
8,357 
6,716 
| 10,043 

9,198 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 9117 
10,026 

| 9,602 
9,800 

10,783 

| 7,369 
9,599 

| 10,095 

| 10,867 
8,848 | 13,079 
6,595 | 12,942 


14,981 
14,975 
16,844 
13,139 
12,964 
20,067 
13,985 
13,002 

9,908 


8,574 
10,979 
10,872 

8,760 
16,291 
15,144 
11,179 

7,151 
15,006 

9,203 

7,758 


| Last Wed. 
288.1§ | 
329.98 | 
368.6§ | 
| 


in June 
35 
255 
392 
584 
806 


Last Wed. 
in Month 


435 
439 
458 
476 
501 
542 
554 
554 
584 


403.9 
479.3 


400.7 
404.6 
404.0 
400.9 
399.8 
404.7 
414.9 
414.1 
427.2 


440.5 
444.1 
449.2 
465.0 
476.5 
490.5 
482.0 
495.3 
507.2 
502.3 
496.9 


604 
596 
599 
624 
647 
634 


Annual Totals 


122,543 
405,982 
542,609 
613,572 
983,812 


45,053 
52,260 
51,679 
52,241 
61,110 
66,781 
50,120 
77,782 
47,595 


49,144 
38,447 
46,478 
86,664 
96,962 
72,129 
99,421 
84,951 
94,832 
136,177 
99,741 


| 113,217 


338,085 
414,056 


| 536,124 
| 744,363 


42,394 
40,117 
44,560 
44,463 
43,971 
53,703 
43,927 
61,654 
48,210 


50,607 
64,003 
56,902 
54,550 
58,344 
49,542 
62,206 
67,380 
58,372 
68,080 
76,047 


2 


296 
348 


79 
287 
365 
473 399 
999¢ | 6907 

Monthly 
392 | 357 
419 370 
456 390 
562 444 
536 434 
524 429 
554* 448 
611 478 
592 471 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





592* 
864 
890 
890 
965 
973 
1252 
1339 | 
1437 | 
10947 | 
973+ | 


472 
609 
631 
634 
674 
678 
816 
859 
912 
747+ 
689+ | 


1044 | 
1565 
1757 
1913 


1029 
1393 
1528 
1669 
1906 


| 1653 
| 1682 


| 1730 


107.0 5,746 509.5 79,866 76,148 5637 


June 

















717+ | 





§ Slight changes in the methods of computation during these years. 
Treasury and other Banks 


+ Figure or series subject to revision. * Nominal. 
t Overseas assets of Commonwealth excluding small amounts held by 


AUSTRALIA — SELECTED STATISTICS 
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q WAGES AND PRICES 
AVERAGE 3 YEARS TO JUNE 1939 = 1000 


wore” 


850 42500 


BANKING 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES. 
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EXPORT PRICES 
a AVERAGE 3 YEARS TO JUNE 1939 = 100 
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